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OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

ONE ON US 

All Poetry poets (and editors as well) will please take 
notice! The following letter appeared September 20th in 
the columns of our watchful St. Louis contemporary: 

THE CLICHE 

Editor of Reedy's Mirror: 

I write to you in considerable bewilderment, having heretofore 
been assured that Poetry, of Chicago, was the foe of the threadbare 
phrase, the archaic adjective. Yet in a single copy (the August 
issue) I find these specimens of virginal imagination: Red dawn, 
last charge, wee head, iveary bran, love-light, fragrant hay, young 
green, vagrant vnnd, rustling grass, dank odor, tossing spray, fading 
light, fleeting feet, red blood, lonely nights, deathless ire, meadows 
•wide, slow refrain, fair daughter and gallant courage/ 
Add to those the "fresh young" Broadway turns: 
Largess, paven, crass, perchance, frore, and rathe, and you may 
possibly sympathize with such bepuzzlement as exists on my side of 
the Sierras. George Sterling 

PRAISE FROM SIR HUBERT 

Wonder of wonders — we are discovered by that exclusive 

English aristocrat, the London Saturday Review! The 

following excerpts are from an editorial on Some Essentials 

in Modern American Poetry, by W. Bryher, in the issue of 

August 31st: 

Inspiration here is a dull and lifeless thing. America is produc- 
ing book after book of fresh and exultant vision, young as any 
Elizabethan, just as definitely original. The restless future is a 
willing captive in its hands. While we, in England, praise our 
immaturities, blind to outside loveliness, experiment with them is 
at point to pass into achievement. Vividness, vitality and concen- 
tration, beauty and originality of expression — if these are the essen- 
tials of modern poetry, and I believe they are, look for them in the 
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work of Amy Lowell, H. D., John Gould Fletcher, Sandburg, Frost, 

and many another writer Truly the time is ripe for a 

re-discovery of America. 

What are the tendencies which have startled American poetry 
into so sudden and virile a realization of loveliness, so true and 
individual an expression of life? Partly it is the power, the new 
gift of these younger writers, to love their future with a strength 
drawn from their past. Partly it is due to the varied roots from 
which these new impulses are derived. Miss Lowell owes much to 
her French reading; H. D. is unmistakably Greek in form and 
thought; the literature of many countries unites in Fletcher; with 
Sandburg Swedish ancestry mingles with American experience 

An so on for three columns, with brief analyses of the 
five poets above-mentioned, ending with Miss Lowell, as 
"the most original poet of the new movement." 

Carl Sandburg has been acclaimed also by Clement 
Shorter in the London Sphere. Chicago Poems he pro- 
nounces "one of the most original books the age has pro- 
duced," and its author "a second Walt Whitman." We 
find no mention, however, of the fact that for once a poet 
was first discovered, and even be-prized, in his own home 
town. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A WORD FROM MR. SARETT 

In sending us The Blue Duck, its author wrote as follows 
from the University of Illinois: 

I have come to appreciate recently, first, the vast, rich amount 
af poetic material that lay in my nine yearn of experience among the 
Chippewas, and in my intimate knowledge of their customs, lan- 
guage, music and peculiar mental and emotional slants; and sec- 
ondly, I realized the peculiar fitness of the new poetic form as a 
vehicle for Indian poetry. Hence I started The Blue Duck. 

There are a few bits that might be made more poetic and deli- 
cate, but I hold that they ought not to be if the poem is to be true 
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